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A CLIMB TO THE HIGHEST POINT 
IN EUROPE. 

Havtne long been anxious to witness for myself 

the far-famed beauties of Mont Blanc, I found 

myself one warm day in July, a summer or two 
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ago, at Martigny on my route to the valley of 

Chamouni, the point from which ascents to the 

summit are made. There was another route to 

this valley beside the one which I had selected, but 

the road by Martigny had the advantage of ena- 
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bling me in the way to climb the Col de Balme, and | seen, I bespoke my bed, took a large draught of 
rest at its solitary inn, a point from which a mag- | milk, and rested my weary limbs previous to con- 
nificent view of Mont Blanc and its adjacent scen- | templating the majestic scene at which I had 
ery is obtainable. The month, I have said, was arrived. After resting in this manner, my host 
July, but not the July of England, for there was a accompanied me to point out the more remarkable 
West Indian heat, accompanied by West Indian | objects in the prospect, and we were joined by a 
troubles. As soon as I descended to breakfast, in | traveller, who in the meantime had arrived, and 
the inn at Martigny, the musquitoes pounced upon | who was equally excited as myself with the splen- 
me; and before I could finish my meal, my face | dours of the scene. Happily for the purpose which 
all round the mouth was one clot of blood. In the | we had in view, the weather continued remarkably 
exhilarating excitement of the journey, however, | splendid. Before us stood Mont Blanc in all its 
these annoyances seemed trifles. Being alone, I | glory. Two vast rocks on the right were pointed 
manfully slung my knapsack on my back, and | out as the Aiguilles Rouges, the red peaks; bare, 
took my alpenstock in hand. But before starting | rugged, precipitous, and inaccessible masses, whose 
I thought it well to inquire of the waiter if the summits no mortal foot has ever reached. On the 
way was plain, and whether any precipices lay up , left were the peaks called La Tour, Argentiére, 
the pass leading to Chamouni. “ Not a precipice Verte, and Le Dru; then came the Mer de Glace, 














the whole way,” said he; “and as to the path, I | 
will show you it all in one minute.” He took 
me round a corner. “ There, sir,” said he, “ it lies 
before you.” So it did—a fine mule road, without 
apparently one dangerous portion. At the extre- 
mity of this road lay the object of my first visit, 
the Col de Balme, looking as if a brisk tug was all 
that was necessary to land me on its summit. 
Having fairly started, I passed, ere long, several 
villages, the view meanwhile behind me, which I 
occasionally turned round to admire, opening up 
with great splendour, and commanding the whole 
valley of the Rhine with its piles of Alps on the 
right and the left. Having gained the end of the 
pass, I discovered that a valley, which I had not 
seen in my glance from the inn at Martigny, in- 
tervened between me and the Col. It was the 
well-known vale of Trient, where I was only too 
glad to rest for about three hours during the heat 
of the day, before I began to climb the steeper 
portion of the journey that awaited me, 

About five in the afternoon, having sufficiently 
recruited my strength, I started in good earnest 
up the path which I was assured would lead me to 
the inn on the Col. It consisted of a succession of 
precipitous ascents, covered, however, so much 
with forest that the impression of danger was 
greatly diminished. Roots of trees projected across 
the rough path, rendering, I should think, the pass- 
age very difficult for those who attempt it on 
mules. As for myself, pedestrian as I was, I found 
myself constantly obliged to climb on all fours. 
Two hours nearly were consumed in this rough 
and toilsome work. Some relief, however, was 
afforded as I wound along the shoulders of the 
mountain, among fine pasturages and large herds 
of cattle with sweet sounding bells suspended from 
their necks. After this came another weary climb, 
until at last, when worn almost to utter exhaus- 
tion, I discovered to my joy the welcome inn, with 
Mont Blanc before it, without a single cloud to 
veil its glory. Never shall I forget the rapture of 
that moment. It fully repaid me for the toils of 
my journey. 

At the inn door I was welcomed by the whole 
establishment, master, mistress, waiter, chamber- 
maid, ostler, cook, and boots—for they were all 
embodied in one man—who kept the “ Hétel du 
Col de Balme,” as he called it, and performed 
every function of these various offices, it must be | 
confessed, with great propriety. Finding that I 
had a good hour before me ere sunset could be 





Le Geant, Du Midi, and, towering aloft, the crown- 
ing summit of the mountain. Below lay the valley 
of Chamouni, with its cluster of eight villages, 
while the waters of the river Arve were clearly 
distinguishable. As the eye swept along the va- 
ried prospect, a rush of elevated emotions passed 
through the soul, and Coleridge’s sublime passage 
instinctively recurred to memory :— 


“O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 
Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast biending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, trans 
Into the mighty vision passing—then 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven.” 


The spot was enough to inspire poetical feelings, 
and I could not, I confess, avoid venturing myself 
upon a poetical flight, and expressing in verse the 
ardent wish which I felt to witness the spectacle 
of Mont Blanc by sunset :— 


Thou mighty monarch of the Alps, 

The sun hath brought thine evening robe of praise ; 
Put on the rosy garb and lead the song, 

The vesper song to God, amoung the heights ! 


I had not long to wait for the realization of my 
wishes. As I was gazing on the er prospect, 
the vast mountain e, 80 to speak, transfigured 
before me. First, an amber hue spread over all its 
snow-clad summits. This glorious drapery gradu- 
ally descended lower and lower, while at every 
moment it changed colour, till a bright red rosy 
tint spread over the whole scene. It was a mo- 
ment well calculated to live for ever in the me- 
mory, and thrillingly recalled the Psalmist’s sub- 
lime anthem :—“ Praise ye the Lord: praise ye 
the Lord from the heavens: praise him in the 
heights.” All nature seemed to take up the chorus 
and call on the spectator to join in it. Like every 
earthly marvel, however, the spectacle was soon 
over. The sun sunk below the horizon, and in one 
moment the sharp, clear, white colour which had 
previously met the eye resumed its place in the 
landscape. But even when all was dark in the 
valley and around, there stood Mont Blanc, with 
its mysterious white light glittering alone. 

I now returned to the lowly inn, and from one 
of its little windows endeavoured to contemplate 
the appearance of this wondrous pinnacle by mght, 
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under shelter from the blast, which swept by 
in piercing gusts; but it was impossible. The force 
of the wind had broken the fastening, and as the 
easement opened: with a hinge. I was obliged to 
hold it with my hand or endure the draught. 
However, as I found by tne book of guests, that 
lords and ladies, dukes and duchesses, driven there 
for the night, had done the same, I resolved to 
take matters just as hev zame, and so, after a last 
look out of doors, I prepared for bed. 

To secure dry sheets, | asked (for as yet I had 
not learned the extent of the establishment) to see 
the chamber-maid. The man smiled and exclaimed, 
“ La voici—here she is; I am chamber-maid, sir ;” 
and, so speaking, he led me to my room. [I laid 
my hand on the sheets, and said, “ They are actu- 
ally wet.” “Pardon me,” said he, quite in cham- 
ber-maid style ; “‘ most persons are deceived like 
yourself by the ghange of atmosphere ; remember 
you are more than 7000 feet high, and the cold 
causes this feeling of dampness. I have only this 
moment brought the sheets from the fire, where 
they have been for the last half hour. I will, 
however, to satisfy you, bring them again quite 
hot.” He did so; at first there was not the 
slightest appearance of damp on them, yet before 
I could undress they felt wet. I found afterwards 
that this was a common sensation on these heights, 
and a gentleman from St. Bernard told me that in 
the hospice there everything at night felt the same. 
I had three blankets and a coverlet; to these I 
added the strip of carpet by my bedside, and finally 
all my clothes; but still the cold was so intense 
that I could not sleep till morning dawn, when 
such an intolerable odour came into the room that 
I thought I must have been suffocated. This I 
afterwards found was owing to my chamber-maid’s 
care in giving me the warmest room in the house, 
namely, that over the cow-stable. My companion, 
who was on the other side of the house, could not 
sleep at all, from the severity of the cold and the 
roaring of the wind. 

Glad was I, on the approach of morning, to hear 
my landlord’s voice calling me to dress in order to 
see the sun rise on Mont Blanc. This spectacle 
was truly grand, but still not equal to the sunset 
on the previous evening. Upon issuing from the 
inn with the intention of climbing a neighbouring 
height of about 500 feet, for the better enjoyment 
of this scene, my careful host assured me I should 
be frozen there without more clothing than I had 

ut on; and as I had no great-coat with me, he 
elie out a white coverlet, with which he snugly 
me up, telling me I should be safe within 
ite f ds if I did not stand still. On reaching the 
summit of the hill, I found my companion there 
similarly clad to myself, and odd enough figures 
we looked; still, when we felt the temperature of 
the spot, we could not refrain from praising our 
thoughtful landlord for having saved us by his 
precautions from a severe attack of cold, if not 
something worse. 

During our continuance on the hill, another man 
arrived, a partner in the inn, who came with the 
—" of stopping for the day and assisting our 

ost. 

At breakfast, we found that the latter added yet 
another function to his numerous offices, namely, 
that of guide, as he offered for five francs to furnish 





2 mule and take us both to see the Mer de Glace, 


| and to conduct us thence on to La Prieuré, or 


Chamouni, as it is usually called, at the foot of Mont 
Blanc. This was a very reasonable offer we thought, 
and after having completed our morning meal we 
started accordingly. The descent into the valley 
is exceedingly beautiful, and we were interested 
in having pointed out to us “stone men,” as they 
are termed; that is, heaps or pillars of stone with 
arms, pointing out the right. road—a precaution 
very useful in case of fogs, which might otherwise 
be fatal. The Mer de Glace, for which we were 
now bound, is the largest of all the glaciers that 
descend from Mont Blane, being about half a mile 
wide, many miles long, and probably 200 feet deep. 
We approached it on the eastern side—the more 
usual ascent being by Montanvert on the west— 
and consequently had to climb a considerable dis- 
tance up what are called the moraines, which con- 
sist of blocks of stone brought down from the 
mountain with the ice. The appearance presented 
by these masses, when one is fairly among them, 
is terrific; the blocks lie in wild confusion on an 
inclination steeper than most stair-cases ; while it 
is evident to the startled spectator that the acci- 
dental rolling of one stone would set millions of 
tons of ponderous matter in motion. You cannot 
help experiencing, too, especially at first, a nervous 
sensation lest this event might happen while you 
are on the spot. Inevitable destruction, in such a 
case, would be the result. Out of the moraines we 
emerged upon some rocks on the left, called the 
Chapeau, from whence the Mer de Glace was full 
before us. 

The appearance of this spot has been frequently 
described. To me it seemed like a series of little 
hills, blocks, pinnacles, towers, prisons, spires, and 
other forms, varying from 20 to 100 feet high, 
and all blended in wild confusion. When indeed I 
beheld the wondrous scene, thus mingling together 
beauty, sublimity, and desolation, I involuntarily 
thought of Milton’s description of the fallen angels 
dashed headlong from the battlements of heaven, 
with their seats, thrones, and palaces hurled after 
them. To add to the impressiveness of the scene, 
we heard below us a cracking noise, and occasionally 
a thundering crash of some mass of ice dislodged 
from its position, as if at our very feet. 

We have not space to advert to many interesting 
features connected with the physical history of 
these glaciers, including the curious fact, which is 
now well ascertained, of their being in a continual 
state of real though almost imperceptible motion, 
obeying as they do the law of fluid bodies. Having 
given, however, my own impression of their ap- 
pearance, my readers may feel interested by read- 
ing the brief description of other travellers. “ The 
surface of the glacier,” says Saussure, “ resembles 
that of a sea which has been suddenly frozen, not 
in the moment of a tempest, but at the instant 
when the wind has calmed, and the waves, though 
very high, have become blunted and rounded.” To 
Coleridge’s poetical mind, again, the glacier sug- 
gested the idea of torrents suddenly frozen in the 
midst of their impetuous progress. His lines are 
well known, but still they will bear repetition :-— 
“ And you ye five wild torrents fiercely glad, 

Who called yon forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you a. 
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Down those precipitous, black jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded, (and the silence came,) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amidst their maddest plunge! 
Motioniess torrents! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your feet ?— 
God! let the torrents, ike a shout of nations, 
Answer. And let the ice plains echo, God!” 


Although somewhat out of place, after this 
beautiful passage, I may remark that my com- 
panion dropped his map somewhere on the road, 
but our guide endeavoured to allay his uneasiness 
by assuring him that whoever found it would be 
certain to bring it to Chamouni, and seek out the 
owner. To our surprise so it proved, for by eight 
o'clock in the morning succeeding the descent, he 
had recovered his map, for which he gave sixpence 
as a reward—a magnificent sum, which was re- 
ceived, however, with many thanks. 

Having quitted the sublime scenery of the Mer, 
we arrived safely at Chamouni, not sorry to partake 
of the hospitalities of its inn. Although the early 
part of the day had been singularly fine, yet be- 
fore night there was a storm. It lasted hardly 
more than an hour, and just as it ended there 
drove up to the door a French lady and gentleman 
fresh from the mountains, both of whom were 
literally drenched to the skin. Madame was very 
fat, and, sitting next to me at supper, gave a 
most pathetic account of her mishaps. In the 
first place, in whatever part of the char-a-banc 
she sat, there was a dangerous trial of the springs, 
while her mind was haunted by a perpetual fear 
of the vehicle turning over: then, the lightning 
flashing in her face; the thunder with its echoes 
reverberating among the crags; the gusts of wind 
like so many aérial furies pursuing them ; the rain 
descending in torrents on their unsheltered heads ; 
and the swollen mountain streams deluging the 
roads, had been additional sources of terror to her 
mind; while, to aggravate all, the driver, as usual, 
had dashed at full gallop down the steep declivities 
and along the edge of fearful precipices. “ Ah, 
Monsieur,” said she, helping herself to the fourth 
or fifth plateful of the dish before her, “ here I am, 
almost dead;” and then, turning to her smiling 
husband, she would add, “ Mon ami, my life, my 
love, how can you laugh at me?” 

Chamouni, I have said, is the spot from which 
ascents to Mont Blanc are made. Until recently, 
the first thing which the traveller had to do was to 
confer with the chief of the guides, (of whom there 
are 40 registered,) as nothing could be undertaken 
without his sanction. He was, when I visited the 

lace, a middle-aged, plain man, of great know- 
Laos sound sense, and considerable physical power. 


His supremacy is now, however, abolished, and all 
guides are free to arrange for themselves as they 
best can; though they complain of being all the 
worse off for freedom, as they have now to run after 
employment instead of taking their turn as before. 





The remuneration, by law, of each guide is 100 
francs, or 4/. if the summit be reached, and less in 
proportion for lower spots. At all times proper 
clothing must be provided ; boots too, with great- 
headed nails, blankets, coverlets, ropes, green 
veils, a ladder, and other indispensables, toge- 
ther with food, drink, and firing for three days, 
must be furnished, and to carry these two porters 
are hired. In my own case, the ascent to the 
summit was not attempted, although I advanced a 
considerable distance. I prefer, therefore, at this 
point to drop the stream of personal narrative, and 
to give the account as I compiled it, partly from 
my own observations, and partly from the narra- 
tives of guides and others who have completed the 
ascent, only recording, however, literal facts. 

Everything, therefore, being presumed to be in 
readiness for the journey, we pass about a mile out 
of Chamouni, and reach in succession, after crossing 
the Arve, Bossons, Pélérins, and Favrans. A 
little above the last village is the cascade of Pélé- 
rins, which is well worth a visit, as it is unique. 
The torrent falls perpendicularly on a soft rock, in 
which it has worn a hole two or three feet deep. 
After pitching into this hole, the water is thrown 
out again with great violence, so as to form an 
arch upwards. Cheever remarks, that when he was 
there it rose to about 80 feet; but, from the in- 
creased depth to which the hole has been worn, the 
rise has not lately been one half the above, and 
there is no longer any passage under.* Stones, 
wood, or anything else coming down, or cast in, 
are thrown out again like feathers. 

As this is a good place of rendezvous, from the 
circumstance of many of the guides and porters liv- 
ing near by, here we will make our muster. The por- 
ters, we find, are already two hours before us en 
route. Joseph Coutet, our captain, has at length 
seen all properly arranged; and now, gentlemen, 
if you please, mount your mules, for it is eight 
o'clock, and high time we were off. I am sorry I 
cannot say, “ladies and gentlemen ;” for no one 
of the fair sex has yet been found possessed of 
sufficient bodily power for such an enterprise, al- 
though two females have actually been on the 
summit. These privileged persons were Maria de 
Paradis, the wife of a guide, who was carried from 
the Grand Plateau; and, more recently, Made- 
moiselle Henrietta d’Angely, a robust lady of 
about forty years of age, who, however, was drag- 
ged up the whole of the last ascent of 1200 feet, 
having been fastened by a rope to a guide a little 
in advance of her, and supported by an alpenstock 
under each of her arms, besides being pushed on 
from behind. One of her guides told me that she 
continually cried out, “ If I die, carry me to the 
top ;” and when there, she is said to have been 
lifted up above the rest, that she might affirm she 
had been higher than any man in Europe. 

In 1823, two ladies, aunt and niece, accomplished 
almost as great a feat ; their names were Campbell, 
and they went with twelve guides across the Col 
du Géant, passing one night in a tent, and on the 





* Last year there was a total change in the cascade; and 
it took place between two visits that I made to it. At the 
first visit, the arch of water rebounding was about forty feet 
high. In the night there was a great storm, during which 
the piece of rock containing the hole was shivered, and the 
arch destroyed. The water now shoots off horizontally. 
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third day reaching Cormayeur. Indeed, from what 
I have seen of the fair sex, I have witnessed many 
examples of great courage; but in achievements of 
this sort, courage is not the only quality 
necessary ; we want also real muscular 
power, in which, perhaps, they would 
fail. 

So now, at length, it has been found 
all right, and we are fairly on the ascent. 
The first portion of the journey is pur- 
sued amidst rocks and grass, inter- 
spersed with woods, until we come, 
about two hours after starting, to the 
last human habitation, once occupied by 
Jacques Balmat, who was the first that 
ever ascended Mont Blanc. His own 
account of the occasion and event is 
very characteristic. He had so often 
contemplated the mount, as party after 
party failed in the attempt to reach the 
summit, that at length the subject took 
full possession of his mind, and he could 
not sleep in peace for it. Then came 
the event which decided the fate of 
Mont Blanc. This was nothing more 
or less than the fact of his wife for the 
first and only time giving him a fair 
beating. ‘“ I was awoke,” says Jacques, 
“one night by my wife soundly cuffing 
me. Dreaming of my ascent, I had got 
into difficulty, and grappling my poor 
wife to save myself, had caught her by 
the throat, and was well nigh choking 
her, nor could she awake me till I felt 
the force of her fist. I now said to 
myself, ‘ Bah! Jacques Balmat, this will 
never do; you must find it out, or give 
it up.’ So, as soon as it was day, I 
made my preparations, and fairly set 
about it.” He called on another guide, who accom- 
panied him, and they ascended above the Dome du 
Goité, but found no way to the top. Descending, 
they fell in with four others who had climbed up 
to the spot from the other side. By some means 
Jacques became separated from his companions, lost 
his way in a fog, and was obliged to pass the night 
on the mountain, 12,000 feet high. Here he had, 
he says, a tough struggle with death, who con- 
stantly invited him to sleep; but knowing that 
death and sleep were partners there, he contrived 
to resist the influence of his drowsiness till morn- 
ing, when he renewed his search, and discovered 
the path by which he felt sure the summit 
might be reached; but he was unable to try it. 
This adventure cost him a severe illness, of 
which Dr. Paccard of Chamouni cured him, and 
Jacques, in gratitude, communicated to him his 


t. 

On the "th of August, 1786, these two indivi- 
duals set out in the direction of La Cote, on the to 
of which they slept ; and very early on the 8th, 
believe at three in the morning, started again. 
When nearing the top, Dr. Paccard became ex- 
hausted, and wished to give it up, but Jacques 
urged, helped, and even declared he would carry 
him; and so at length, by dint of extraordinary 
exertions, by 6 P. M., on the 8th of August, 1786, 
Mont Blanc was scaled. They remained half-an- 
hour on the top; the thermometer was there 14° 





below freezing point ; the provisions became frozen 
in their pockets, ink congealed, their faces were ex- 
coriated, their lips swollen, and their sight greatly 


enfeebled; but they returned safe, and soon got 
well again.* 


[70 BB CONTINUED.] 


HOW WE GET ON. 


Every age has its mission in the great scheme of 
Providence, and ought to be suffered without 
jealousy to enjoy its rightful heritage of distinction 
and glory. Without instituting, therefore, any in- 
vidious or disparaging comparisons with bygone 
times, it is our intention, in the present paper, to 
set before our readers a few out of the manifold 
signs of social progress that mark the present era. 
As this paper is not designed for the learned or the 
scientific, but for such persons as desire informa- 
tion in the simplest form, we shall not aim at 
giving an elaborate dissertation, but shall content 
ourselves with the humbler office of collecting and 
weaving together some of the more curious inven- 
tions, discoveries, and scientific incidents of the 
past year. Our labours, in this respect, will be ma- 
terially aided by a valuable scientific annual which 
has been for some years published in this country.t 





* Poor Jacques was subsequently, with another guide, search- 
ing for gold or precious stones, which he supposed were near, 
when, in attempting an ascent which the an declined, he 
fell into a chasm, from which his body was never recovered. 
All the Balmats have since emigrated to America, and are 
doing well there. 

t “The Year Book of Facts for 1853,” London : David Bogue 
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"We commence with that mysterious and subtle 
agency which—whether employed as a medium of 


when he makes one of his characters speak of put 


| ting a “ girdle round the earth.” Several sections 


converse with distant individuals, or (if such a| of this magic zone already clasp the surface of the 


theory be admitted) as the means of producing 
those table revolutions which are creating so wide 
a sensation in society—seems destined ere long to 
necessitate radical changes in our systems of phi- 
losophy. Neither Englishmen nor Americans, with 
their utilitarian notions, feel that they can afford 
to keep electricity—for to that agent it will be 
seen we allude—as a recondite luxury or as a mere 
scientific plaything. We find, consequently, that 
they are continually devising for it new spheres and 
modes of usefulness. One of the last and most 
curious instances of this thrifty habit of the Anglo- 
Saxon that has come to our knowledge, is the appli- 
cation of electricity to the capture of whales. A 
journal of the United States gives an account of 
some interesting experiments lately made for this 
purpose. The most prominent features of this new 
method may be thus described. Every whale, at 
the moment of being struck by the harpoon—which 
is charged with electricity—is rendered powerless as 
by a stroke of lightning; whereby his subsequent 
escape or loss, except by sinking, becomes wholly 
impracticable, while, at the same time, the process 
of adie and securing him is entirely unattended 
with danger. Besides these advantages, the ardu- 
ous labour involved in a long chase for the capture 
of a whale is superseded; and, A the 
inconvenience and danger of the boats losing _— 
of or becoming separated from the ship is avoided. 
One or two boats only are required to be lowered 
at a time, and therefore a less number, both of 
officers and seamen, than heretofore employed, suf- 
fice for the purpose of the voyage. The electricity 
is conveyed to the body of the whale from an 
electric-galvanic battery in the boat, by means of 
a metallic wire attached to the harpoon, and is 
so arranged as to reconduct the electric current 
from the whale through the sea to the machine. 
The machine itself is simple and compact in con- 
struction, inclosed in a strong chest weighing about 
360 Ibs., and occupying a space in the boat of about 
33 feet long by 2 feet in width, and the same in 
height. It is capable of throwing into the body of 
the whale eight tremendous strokes of electricity 
in a second, or 950 strokes in a minute, paralyzing 
in an instant the muscles of the whale, and depriv- 
ing it of all power of motion, if not actually of life. 

Having been cured most effectually of all incre- 
dulity, as regards any further application of electri- 
cal agency, by means of the submarine telegraphs 
that have successively crossed our island channels, 
any new scheme, however astounding and wildly 
improbable it might have seemed ten years ago, 
will now scarcely disturb the equilibrium of the 
public mind. The apparently impossible has so 
insensibly melted into the merely improbable, while 
the unlikely has been so repeatedly actualized be- 
fore our bewildered eyes, that wonder has at length 
grown weary of the unnatural strain upon its 
faculties, and fallen into a state of philosophical 


repose. So frequently have men’s prophesyings of | 





dry land and the depths of the sea, and another 
instalment of the vast work may soon be expected ; 
for we learn that steps are already being taken for 
the formation of a submarine line of telegraphic 
wires between the old and new worlds. This mag- 
netic medium of communication is to commence at 
the most northwardly point of Scotland, run thence 
to the Orkney islands, and again, by short water 
lines, to the Shetland -and the Ferroe islands. 
From the latter, the water line of 200 to 300 miles 
conducts the telegraph lines to Iceland; from the 
western coast of Iceland another submarine line 
conveys it to Kioge Bay, on the eastern coast of 
Greenland; it then crosses Greenland to Juliana’s 
Hope, on the western side of the continent, in lati- 
tude 60° 42’, and is conducted next, by a water line 
of about 500 miles, across Davis’s Straits to Byron’s 
Bay, on the coast of Labrador. From this point 
the line is to be extended to Quebec. Its entire 
length is approximately estimated at 2500 miles, 
and the submarine portions of it at about 1500 
miles. The peculiar advantage of the line being 
divided into several submarine portions is, that if a 
fracture should at any time occur, the defective 
part could be very readily discovered, and repaired 
ag tly and at comparatively trifling expense. 
any of our readers should imagine that 

this promised marriage of the old and new worlds 
is a mere day-dream of scientific match-makers, we 
beg to assure them that the works are already in 
suceessful progress. Some months ago, the cable 
of the first line sunk in the transatlantic waters 
was laid, by means of which Cape Lormentine, in 
the province of New Brunswick, and Carlton Head, 
on Prince Edward’s Island, were joined in the elec- 
trical bonds; so that thus the network of wires, 
which extends on one side to the great lakes and 
on the other touches the Gulf of Mexico, is ad- 
vanced so many leagues nearer to the British Isles. 
In carrying out the telegraphic system in differ- 
ent countries, great ingenuity is sometimes de- 
manded in overcoming the characteristic difficulties 
of their respective localities. Nothing shows the 
indomitable energy of modern science more than 
the boldness and novelty of many of the expedients 
resorted to in order to avoid disaster and defeat. 
What answers so admirably in England, for in- 
stance, will not, it appears, suit India. Thus, on 
constructing an experimental line for a distance of 
eighty miles from Calcutta, after the European 
fashion (except that bamboo poles were used instead 
of the ordinary material), it was soon made appa- 
rent that the thin iron wire employed for the pur- 
pose in England would be totally inadequate to 
the Indian telegraph. No sooner were the rods 
mounted on their bamboo supports, than flocks of 
that largest of all birds, the adjutant, converted 
them into perches, while groups of monkeys also 
congregated upon them; thus showing clearly 
enough that the ordinary wire would be insufficient 
to bear the strains to which the telegraphic lines 


failure been confuted by the results of scientific | would be subjected. It was found also, that not 
enterprises, that few persons, with any reputation | only must wire be stronger, but that it must be 
at stake, would now dare to hazard a dogmatic de- | elevated higher, to allow loaded elephants, which 


ciaration of the improbability of our realizing before 
jong the beautiful fairy notion of our great poet, 


march about regardless of roads or telegraphic 
lines, to pass underneath, 
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It is not only in India, however, that diffi- 
culties of this kind have arisen. Great natural ob- 
stacles, too, have had to be overcome in spreading 
a network of telegraphic wires over the Piedmon- 
tese territory, in consequence of the mountainous 
character of the country. The energetic engineer, 
however, to whom the execution of the task was 
intrusted, has thrown and suspended his wires 
from mountain to mountain, at immense altitudes 
and in straight lines, riding over deep ravines and 
valleys without any intermediate supports, the 
poles being fixed on the summits, at distances va- 
rying from 800 to 1300 yards apart. Occasionally, 
and when local circumstances require it, as in pass- 
ing through villagés and towns, the line is con- 
tinued underground, out of which emerging, and 
again meeting with high mountains, it resumes its 
flight, in the shape of a wire bridge, from crest to 
crest; this again sinks underground, to travel 


line of telegraph is so well arranged, and the isola- 
tion of its wires is so perfect, that, notwithstanding 
the adverse circumstances presented by nature, it 
has been at work daily and nightly during the 
worst part of last winter, and has been the ready 
and faithful messenger of the incessant communi- 
cations transmitted through it. 

Not less wonderfully has the forerunner of the 
electric telegraph—the railway system—continued 
to extend its iron roads, with all their concomitant 
advantages. The annual passenger traffic in Great 
Britain alone, we understand, exceeds its population 
fourfold, and is conveyed at three times the speed 
and one-third the fares formerly charged by the 


old stage or mail coaches ; whilst the cost of the 


conveyance of merchandise, minerals, and icul- 
tural produce has been reduced full fifty per cent., 
as compared with the rates charged on canals and 
turnpike roads fifteen years ago. Among the cu- 
riosities of railway construction which have lately 
attracted our attention, the following description 
of an American railroad over ice will be read with 
interest. In order to understand the subject, it 
must be borne in mind that the line of rail between 
the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia is inter- 
sected by the Susquehanna river, at a point where 
the latter is about four-fifths of a mile in width. 
The communication between the opposite banks is 
usually kept up by means of a large steam ferry- 
boat, upon which the passengers cross from one 
peat to the other, independent trains with their 
ocomotives being kept in waiting for them. In 
the winter season, however, the Susquehanna, flow- 
ing as it does from the bleak and mountainous re- 
gions of the north, brings down large quantities 
of floating ice, which, from the shallowness of the 
water at the mouth of the stream, collect in im- 
mense masses and dam up the water, so as often 
seriously to impede the railroad steam-boat. Thus, 
in the rigorous winter of 1851-2, the engineer of 
the railway saw his ferry line at Havre de Grace 
cut off, and the river filled almost to the bottom 
with a vast accumulation of cakes of ice, a foot 
thick, edged up and frozen in that position, so as to 
present a mass of great strength, but of most for- 
biddiug superficial aspect. 

Under these circumstances, the engineer deter- 








railroad for goods, and a sledge road alongside of 
it, upon which two-horse sleighs could carry his 
passengers, and by means of towing lines propel 
the cars over the river. The first step was to fix 
the position of the railroad ; for upon this rough 
surface of ice, a straight line between the ferry land- 
ings would have required too much excavation and 
embankment of ice and snow. ‘The line was ac- 
cordingly made with several curves; the projec- 
tions and ridges of ice were cut away, and broken 
fragments of the same material were used to fill 
up the hollows. Upon this levelled surface a track 
was laid. As the banks of the river, however, 
were some feet higher than the surface of the rail, 
inclines were made on each side, along which the 
cars were worked, descending by their own weight, 
and ascending by means of ropes attached to a 
steam-engine. Forty cars per day, laden with va- 


| ]luable merchandise, were worked over this novel 
below the streets of Genoa, till it reaches the | 
station in the ducal palace. This picturesque | 


tract by the above means, and were propelled across 
the ice by two-horse sleighs, the towing-line being 
a rope of the size of a man’s finger. 

Many of our readers will remember the early 
prognostications of the dire disasters that were to 
ensue on the adoption of the railway system. The 
opponents of the measure circulated the most 
frightful rumours for the purpose of producing 
a universal panic and resistance. Among other 
absurd things, country gentlemen were gravely 
told that partridges and pheasants would cease to 
exist in the neighbourhood of a railway, as all 
birds would be alarmed and frightened away by 
the noise, or killed by the smoke of the fiery loco- 
motive. That these phantoms, however, were as 
visionary as many others conjured up by the in- 
fatuated fears of alarmists, the following anec- 
dote will sufficiently prove. About this time last 
year, it was found that a black redstart had built 
its nest on the collision spring of a third-class car- 
riage, which had been for some time out of use, at 
the railway station in Giessen, Hesse Darmstadt. 
On discovery, the nest contained five eggs. With- 
out disturbing it, the carriage was now attached to 
a train and sent to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, dis- 
tant between thirty and forty English miles. At 
Frankfort it remained thirty-six hours, and was 
then brought to Giessen, from whence it went to 
Zollar, distant five English miles, and having been 
kept awhile there, it again came back to Giessen ; 
so that four days and three nights elapsed between 
the bringing of the carriage into use and its last 
return to Giessen. The nest, however, had not 
been abandoned by the parent birds, but was found 
to contain five young ones, and it was then removed 
by the humane wagon-master to a secure place, 
where he saw the parent birds visit the nest; and 
he inspected it himself, until at first three and then 
the other two young birds had flown, none remain- 
ing at the end of four or five days.. It was con- 
cluded that one at least of the parent birds must 
have travelled with the train, to furnish the callow 
brood with the requisite warmth, shelter, and food ; 
and the conductor of the train to Frankfort stated 
that, while stopping on the several journeys, he 
repeatedly noticed a red-tailed bird constantly fly- 
ing from and to the part where the nest was situ- 
ated in that particular carriage. If so, it was 
doubtless availing itself of the stoppages, busily 


mined to form over this rude glacier a temporary | to collect the insects, with which to supply the 
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cravings of the little unfledged and unconscious 
travellers by that rapid mode of locomotion. 

We turn now to another department of art, in 
which a most remarkable improvement has been 
made during the last few years. When the late 
Sir Robert Peel proposed his measure for the re- 
moval of the duty upon glass, he sagaciously re- 
marked that there was no foreseeing the limits of 
the novel application of this beautiful manufacture. 
The Crystal Palace was one of the first and most 
glorious results of that statesman’s wise policy ; 
and that fairy-like structure has, as our readers 
well know, been succeeded by a swarm of smaller 
translucent palaces in humble imitation of the 
great prototype. But glass has, meanwhile, been 
applied to numerous other novel purposes. One of 
the most recent of these applications is its employ- 
ment in the construction of walls for the growth 
of fruits and plants. The variableness of the Bri- 
tish climate, and the great difficulty which it occa- 
sions of procuring, with anything like certainty, a 
crop of fruit from brick or stone walls, led a 
Mr. Ewing to consider whether this could not be 
obviated by substituting hollow walls of glass and 
iron; and the invention has proved perfectly suc- 
cessful. By constructing the walls of sufficient 
width they become hothouses on the best princi- 
ple: the trees they contain are completely sur- 
rounded by light and exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays during the whole of the day ; while they 
form a deliyhtful- promenade in our uncertain 
climate during the winter months. One of these 
walls has been erected, by the London Horticultu- 
ral Society, in their gardens at Chiswick. 

In concluding this brief and discursive glance at 
some of the more curious phases of mechanical, 
scientific, and artistic improvement in 1852, we 
may do so by calling attention to a few inter- 
esting facts, mentioned by Dr. Lyon Playfair in a 
lecture to the Society of Arts, illustrative of the 
modern application of chemistry to perfumery. 
Little do many of our young ladies and gentlemen 
imagine, as they inhale some delicious “ extract of 
violet,” or a choice “parfum de millefleurs,” that 
the substances from which such essences are 
drawn, are the product not of the garden but of 
the chemist’s laboratory. It is even so; nay, more, 
such artificial perfumes are derived from sub- 
stances of an intensely disgusting odour. The ar- 
tificial oil of bitter almonds, now so largely employ- 
ed in perfuming soap, is prepared by the action of 
nitric acid on the fetid oils of gas tar. Many a 
fair forehead, too, is damped with eaw de mille- 
fleurs, without knowing that its essential ingre- 
dient is derived from the drainage of cowhouses ! 
Even to confectionery these chemical products are 
applied. A peculiarly fetid oil, termed fusel oil, 
gives, when distilled in a certain manner, the oil 
of pears, so much enjoyed by children and ladies in 
the bon-bons called pear drops. The oil of apples 
is made from the same fusel oil. The delicious oil 
of pine-apples is obtained from a product of the 
action of putrid cheese on sugar ! or, more agreeable 
still, by making a soap with butter, and distilling 
it with alcohol and sulphuric acid. This mixture 
is now largely employed in England in the prepa- 
ration of the pine-apple ale. Finally, oil of grapes 
and oil of cognac, used to impart the flavour of 
French cognac to British brandy, are little else 





than fusel oil. The winter-green oil, imported 
from New Jersey, and there made from a plant 
indigenous to the place, tan be artificially prepared 
from willows and a substance procured in the dis- 
tillation of wood. All these are direct modern 
applications of science to an industrial purpose, 
and imply an acquaintance with the highest inves. 
tigations ‘of organic chemistry. 

The facts, so dissimilar in kind, which we have 
thus woven together, may appear somewhat insig- 
nificant in themselves ; but nevertheless, as indi- 
cations of the restless activity and inquisitive 
enterprise of the mind of our age, they become 
significant and interesting. As the intuitive mind 
of the great Newton deduced from the common 
incident of a falling apple the whole theory of 
gravitation, so may we detect in some of the pre- 
ceding scientific discoveries and triumphs of mecha- 
nical skill, the germs and earnest of more surprising 
advances in knowledge ; while the ever-expanding 
resources which nature opens up to its students 
and explorers cannot fail to excite, in every devout 
mind, a more glowing admiration and love for that 
wonder-working God from whom all these created 
treasures sprung. 





AN ERA IN THE HISTORY OF JESSE 
GRANT. 


Ir was not often that Jesse Grant felt out of hu- 
mour, or evinced a disposition to scold his wife. 
On the contrary, there was not a house in Palmer’s- 
row so free in general from domestic strife as that 
in which Grant had lived ten years, dating his first 
entrance upon it from the day of his marriage. 
And there was not a house in the row that showed 
such outward signs of internal comfort and good 
order as Jesse’s. The narrow strip of front garden 
was trimly kept ; the wooden palings surrounding 
it were unbroken, and, whenever you passed them, 
looked as if newly painted ; the windows had never 
a cracked or a dirty pane, and the muslin blinds 
were always clean and tightly hung. Within doors, 
too, the same cheerful aspect presented itself. 
There was no great store of household goods, cer- 
tainly, but what there was, was neat and unfrac- 
tured ; while, from wash-house floor to bed-room 
ceiling, cleanliness was the prevailing feature. 

Compared with some of his neighbours, Grant 
might have been considered a poor man; but he 
did not generally look upon himself in that light. 
At least, he had never, up to this time, had the 
ugliness of poverty staring him in the face so dis- 
agreeably as to put him out of humour with him- 
self or his wife. 

It was a wet, cold, uncomfortable evening, and 
Grant came home from work, tired and dirty—too 
dirty to feel comfortable, and almost too tired to 
wash himself and put on a clean dry jacket, which 
was invitingly airing for him before the fire. He 
managed, however, to get through these opera- 
tions, and seated himself; and then he saw that 
within-side the fender was something else, put 
there to air or to dry—a pair of shoes, to wit. 
Except that they were rather old and worn, there 
was nothing very remarkable in the shoes, which 
seemed from their size to belong, as indeed they 
did, toa child of some eight or nine years old; 
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but it was this pair of shoes which stared Jesse in 
the face. To him there was an eloquence in their 
silent looks which “ was enough to stir a man’s 
bile.” So he said, and these were almost the first 
words he uttered that evening. 

Jane looked in her husband’s face with grave 
astonishment as he spoke, and, without answering, 
ramoved the offenders; but the act did not restore 
Grant’s good-humour. 

“Tt is very strange, Jane,” said Jesse, “ that 
our Willy goes so disgracefully shod. I was 
ashamed to see him to-day, when he brought my 
dinner to the yard ; I suppose you will send him 
barefoot next. Why don’t you get his shoes 
mended, Jane?” 

“They have been mended and mended, Jesse, 
till they won't bear another patch or stitch—they 
have really; and I was going to ask you to get 
aa another pair, or to give me the money to buy 

em. 

“ Another pair of shoes! you don’t mean that, 
Jane? why, it was only two or three months ago 
that they all had new-shoes !” 

“ Yes, for best, dear ; but ——,” and Jane tried 
to convince her husband that not only Willy, but 
Robert, and Samuel, and Lucy would soon need 
new shoes. 

“They wear them out dreadfully fast,” said 
Grant ; “ and, what with one thing and another, 
as fast as the money comes, it goes. I might as 
well give up altogether, I think. It seems to be 
no use trying to make headway at all.” 

“Well, but, Jesse, what is to be done P” asked 
his wife mildly. “I really do not think our chil- 
dren wear out clothes faster than others; they 
can’t help growing, you know; and -” But 
it was of no use. Well, if they did want, they 
must want. He hadn’t the money to spend nor 
to spare; and, taking a jug from the dresser, Jesse 
put on his hat and went to the “Crown” for his 
evening pint of porter, leaving Jane in a sort of 

uzzled amazement. She had very seldom known 
her husband in such a temper as he was this even- 


ing. 

But Jane Grant had good sense. “ Something 
has oo to vex Jesse to-day besides these 
shoes, I know,” thought she; “ he does not really 
mean to be unkind, I wont believe that anyhow.” 
So when Grant returned with the pewter pot foam- 
ing its white froth over the brim, no one would 
have supposed that Jane had suffered, in the 
slightest degree, from her husband’s uncalled-for 
rebuke or impatience. “There is,” says the wise 
man, “a time to keep silence and a time to speak ;”” 
and it is an admirable quality in a wife to be able 
to discern the signs of these times. Jane kept 
silence—it was the best thing she could do; and 
Jesse gradually came round. 

“About these shoes, my dear; do they really 
all want new shoes, Jane?” 

a Willy does very much indeed, and the rest 
will soon; but if it is not convenient just now, 
why they must make shift with their best for a 
time. It is not worth while, that I know of, to 
touch what is in the savings-bank ; perhaps in a 
week or two——” 

“Jane, dearest,” said Grant, hastily, “I have 
done a very foolish thing, and it was that put me 
out, not the shoes. I may as well make a clean 





breast of it ; and you must not be more than 


you can help, Jane. The truth is, there is not a 
farthing of ours in the savings-bank; it is all 
t is, it soon will be, which is much the 


gone ! 
same thing. 

“All gone! Why, Jesse, do you really mean 
it? Has the bank broke then ?” 

“No, Jane, there’s nothing the matter with the 
bank, that I know of. Did I not say that J had 
done a foolish thing?” And Jesse Grant ex- 
plained that he had been simple enough to become 
security for a fellow-workman, one Tom Hogan. 

“ Hogan !” exclaimed Jane; “ what, that drink- 
ing man ?” 

Yes, Jesse could not deny that Hogan was a 
drinking man. But he was in distress, and Jesse 
took him to be honest ; so he had become securitv 
for him to a loan society, and, after paying a few 
instalments, Hogan had decamped, leaving his 
friend to square matters as he could. 

“But, Jesse, how much is it you will lose P 
Why, the last time we cast up the bank book there 
was eiitaanea™ 

“ Fifteen pounds, interest and all. Yes, Jane, 
very true; and gone it will be, every farthing of 
it. It was twenty pounds I was bound for, it may 
be three months ago; and Hogan had cleared ofl 
five, so that leaves fifteen for me to pay. 

“ Oh, Jesse, how could ——,” but Jane stopped 
short. She was going to say, “ how could you be 
so foolish ?”’ but she felt that there was no need, 
nor was this the time, to reproach her husband. 
Once again, therefore, she kept silence. 

“ How could what, dear P” 

“ How could Hogan be so cruel and dishonest ? 
But was there no one else bound with you P” 

“ Yes, there were two other securities; but they 
will turn out as bad as Hogan, I guess. At an 
rate, the society will come upon me for it all. It 
is true I may try to get them to pay their part of 
it, but a poor look-out that will be, I know.” 

This was bad news, certainly. It had taken ten 
years of industry to get together these fifteen 
pounds ; and there were many ways in which it 
would have been useful to Grant’s growing and 
increasing family. Jane had been looking forward 
to having a new bed, for one thing ; and she could 
not help thinking of Solomon’s caution: “ Be not 
thou one of them that strike hands, or of them 
that are sureties for debts. If thou hast nothing 
to pay, why sheuld he take thy bed from under 
thee?” To be sure, it might have been worse, for 
there was the money to pay the debt with, but the 
bed was lost, nevertheless, as much as if it had 
been taken from under them. And much besides 
was lost. And now, if Jesse should be laid up 
with illness, or any unforeseen trouble should come 
upon them, they would be plunged at once into 
distress. Then, if it had been for any good pur- 
pose, or if the money had been lost in some un- 
avoidable manner, it would not have been so bad; 
but it was all squandered upon a man who might 
have had money in the bank too, if he had been 
what he ought to have been; and now her children 
must want even shoes to their feet, because their 
father was imprudent and his friend a sot. 

These were some of Jane’s thoughts: her hus- 
band’s were still more annoying to him. He had 
committed a great folly, and been guilty of great 
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injustice to his wife; he ought not to have involved 
himself in this way without her concurrence. He 
had injured his children, who were more to him 
than any given number of Tom Hogans; and now, 
what could he look for but to be continually re- 
proached by his wife? Well, he deserved it, and 
must try to bear it; but it would be “ hard lines” 
with him. 

If Jane had known exactly what was then 
passing in her husband’s mind, she could not have 
done better than she did, as, turning to him with 
a smile, she said :—‘ Well, Jesse, what’s done is 
done, and fretting won’t mend it. Let us be 
thankful that we had fifteen pounds to lose. Sup- 
posing you hadn’t had it in the bank, and had been 
security for Hogan, that would have been a deal 
worse, wouldn’t it? And now, I'll promise you, 
dear, faithfully, never to say a word about it from 
this time forward, without you talk about it first ; 
and then I won’t say anything to vex you—there.” 

Folks may live a good many years together 
without knowing all the good qualities of each 
other until one little event after another brings 
them out, like a bright beam of sunshine in a dark 
corner. So it was with Jane; and it was worth 
the loss of all Grant’s money to find what a gene- 
rous-hearted wife he had got. He slept soundly 
that night, and had pleasant dreams—who can 
doubt it ? 

“But about these shoes,” said Jesse Grant to 
himself as, early the next morning, he was going 
to the yard where he worked. “ Poor Willy must 
not go barefoot because I have been a simpleton.” 

Grant’s wages were twenty-five shillings a week, 
sometimes, indeed, thirty shillings; but this was 
when he worked overtime. And, considering that 
he paid a rent of four shillings a week for his house, 
and had a wife and four children to keep out of 
the remainder, it is not greatly to be wondered at 
that even the price of a pair of shoes was not alto- 
gether a trifling matter in his estimation. That 
he had contrived in ten years to accumulate fifteen 
pounds in a savings-bank was a proof of tolerably 
good management. 

There was one weak and assailable point, how- 
ever, in Jesse Grant’s personal economy ; and it 
was one, therefore, which he was very tenacious 
to defend : it was his habit of beer-drinking. Not 
that Jesse was a hard drinker. He was as much 
opposed to sottishness and intemperance—taking 
intemperance to mean drunkenness—as any man. 
But he was a free drinker from principle. Hard 
work and strong drink could not, in his opinion, 
be dissociated; and as his daily labour was very 
exhausting to his physical powers, so were his 
daily potations as regularly exhausting to his purse 
—to a certain extent, that is, and that extent was 
the price of four pints of porter, taken at intervals 
through the sixteen waking hours of the day. 
Beyond this cart-ropes would not have drawn him. 
Nor would any ordinary considerations have in- 
duced Jesse to drink a drop of porter on Sundays. 
He did not need it then, he said; and it was only 
to keep up his strength for work that he took it. 
But when he was told, as he had sometimes been, 
that such drink was very innutritious, he “ pooh- 
pooh-ed” with very decided incredulity, and Jrank 
his next pint with extra gusto. 

Now, the price of four pints of porter a day, 








through the six working days, amounted to just 
four shillings a week, or nearly a sixth pert of 
Jesse’s earnings. It was as much as he paid for 
rent; “ but what of that?” had been Jesse’s line 
of argument: “ it is as much a necessary of life to 
_ as bread, and there’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

“But about these shoes—they must be got 
somehow,” said Grant again to himself; and before 
he had solved the problem, he was stripped, und 
hard at work in his yard. There were, to be sure, 
more ways than one by which Willy might in 
stantly have been new shod. Jesse Grant might 
have had credit at the shoemaker’s for a few weeks, 
or he might have borrowed money of his master, 
or put off paying his rent for a week or two, or he 
might, with great management, have saueezed tue 
price of a pair of shoes out of his week’s wages; 
but neither of these plans took his fancy. He 
might have had recourse to either of the two 
former but for the loss of his fifteen pounds; but 
now he felt himself poor, and was conscientiously 
fearful of getting into debt. In short, poor Jesse 
was greatly disconcerted ; and three things that 
day tended to keep alive his discomposure. In the 
first place, he had to give written notice to the 
savings-bank, for the withdrawal of the whole of 
his deposits; in the second place, when Will 
brought his father’s dinner to the yard, as aseah 
he had on his best shoes; and lastly, towards 
evening, the pot-boy of the public-house in the 
next street went round the yard for the weekly 
beer-money, it being Saturday, and wages just 
paid. Never had Jesse parted with three shillings 
so reluctantly. “These three shillings,” thought 
he, “and the shilling at the ‘Crown,’ would buy a 
pair of shoes!” It had never struck Jesse in this 
light before. It was the bursting in upon him of 
@ new consciousness. From that moment his de- 
termination was formed. “ For one week, a water 
diet won’t kill me,” thought he; “ and till Willy 
has got his new shoes, not a drop of anything 
stronger than water passes my lips!” 

Now, Jesse Grant had what some would call a 
firm and determined, and others an obstinate, dog- 
ged temper. Perhaps there was a little of both, 
for firmness does sometimes degenerate into obsti- 
nacy, and determination into doggedness. At any 
rate, it was hard, at all times, to induce Jesse to 
change his mind or alter an opinion; but when he 
did see reason to do either of these, no man was 
more amenable to the force of conviction. It was 
not with him, as with too many who, 


“ Convinced against their will, 
Are of the same opinion stiii.” 


Thus, for instance, in times 
been a downright opponent of the bible, and of 
everything connected with the bible, and it had 
seemed a hopeless task to seek to convince him 
that in that despised book God had given a re- 
velation of his will and good-will to man. He 
held out long and stoutly; but by some simple 
means, the conviction was irresistibly forced wpon 
him, that he had, all his life long, been fighting 
against God, and rejecting the only hope of safety 
and happiness. From that time forward he had 
become “as a little child,” willing to follow the 
teachings of God’s word, wherever they might 


= by, Jesse had 
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lead him ; and he had become, too, a sort of cham- 

ion for the truth—that truth which had “ made 
Pim free.” From that time, wonderful and strange 
had been the alteration in him; and it was this 
change which had mainly contributed to the gene- 
rally favourable position of his affairs and the com- 
fort of his home. 

As to the four pints of porter daily, Jesse had 
conscientiously believed them to be necessary. 
“ Work as I work, twelve hours in the day,” said 
he on one occasion to a small-boned friend of his, 
who was recommending the discontinuance of the 
habit to him—*“ do it only for a week, and then 
tell me what you think of it. Why, man, I could 
take you by the waist, if it were worth while, and 
almost pitch you over yonder sign-post: not that 

ou need be afraid of my doing it,” continued he, 
Caden and shaking. heartily in his broad hard 
_ palm the soft hand of his little friend; “ but all 
that I mean is, hard work needs strong drink, and 
enough of it—enough to give nerve and grapple, 
my dear fellow.” 

“Nerve and grapple, indeed!” said the other, 
rubbing his hand, which had been benumbed by 
the hearty gripe of his friend; and there the con- 
troversy ended. 

But now the controversy had taken a new turn, 
and he had a new opponent. 
the porter-drinker against Jesse Grant the father ; 
and the question was simply, porter for self, or 
shoes for the boy ; and, as we have seen, the father 
gained the day. Jane shook her head doubtfully 
when Jesse told her his determination ; but, once 
again, judicious silence stood his friend. 


And now, Jesse Grant shall speak for himself. 
“It is just five years ago,” he says, “since I 
began to discontinue my four pints of beer. I 
commenced the custom without meaning to carry 
it on, but just to get money for a pair of shoves; 
and I should not have done it then, but for losing 
fifteen pounds that it had taken me ten years to 


save. As to being able to do without them long, 
why I believed it to be all moonshine. But I did 
give them up, and went on from week to week 
without feeling the worse for their disuse, where- 
upon it naturally occurred to me that I might say 
good-bye to them altogether. 

“ And now, I can tell you what that five years’ 
‘beer-money’ has done for me, with God’s blessing 
upon it. In the first place, instead of fifteen 
pounds in the bank, which it took me ten years to 
save, I have saved five-and-twenty pounds in five 
years. In the second place, I have bought with 
it a new bed, which we wanted badly enough, and 
one or two bits of furniture besides. Say ten 
pounds for that. In the third place, I can spare 
fifteen-pence a week, without feeling it, for a life 
insurance; that will bring in a hundred pounds to 
my wife and children, when I am dead and gone. 
And in the fourth place—but there, 1 don’t want 
to sound my own trumpet, and yet it is not my 
own trumpet either that I am sounding—I can 
only say that the greatest gain I ever had for this 
world was the loss of fifteen pounds, and the best 
bargain I ever made was when I set four-and- 
twenty pints of porter against a pair of shoes. 

“TI don’t mean to say,” adds Jesse, “ that every- 


body is bound to think as I think, or do as I do: 


It was Jesse Grant | 70 Uo UPe : : 
' Builds for its home a green isle in the brine, 





no, no; let every one be persuaded in his own mind. 
But this lesson, at least, every one may learn from 
my story, that where there is a will to save, there 
is a way, by giving up some favourite self-in- 
dulgence.” 





THE POETRY OF HOME.* 


Unpesr this title a small poem has been published 
by an author who bears the somewhat inharmo- 
nious name of Goodwyn Barmby. Although issued 
at the modest price of a shilling, it contains more 
genuine poetry than many volumes of ten times 
its cost; and has treated an interesting subject 
with great elegance. We have pleasure in intro- 
ducing the work to our readers, and presenting 
them with the following extracts from it. 

After some introductory passages, Mr. Barmby 
thus happily describes the love for home impressed 
upon every living thing :— 


“ Whether earth or sea or air we roam, 
The various tribes of being have a homme. 
The lichen loves its native Lapland cold, 


| The wall-flower grows on rocky ruins old, 


The warm-breathed spices scent the torrid zone, 
The broad blue lotus Nile’s far waters own, 
The limpet cleaves to its rock—the coralline 


The eagle chooses cliffs—the thrush, the shade— 
The plover wings the heath—the dove, the glade— 
Ituly’s clime with the soft myrtle glows, 

Our primrose ’neath our hawthorn hedges blows ; 
The full-maned lion has its Libyan den, 

And rears its cubs for desert war with men; 

The treacherous leopard in its jungle cowers 

Meshed with red-lipped and orange-trumpet flowers ; 
Pitched on the bald point of some wave-washed scar, 
The cloud-like condor dares the stormy war ; 

Down from the sky, like ebb of music borne, 
Descends the lark to its nest amid the corn ; 

Ever when spring returns and winter leaves, 

The swallow finds its old home in the eaves; 

The smallest wren in its nest—a foe in sight— 
Becomes a warrior béeak-armed for the fight ; 

Those rooks, within those trees have found a home 
A hundred years, and would those years to come ; 
The marsh hen clucks in the reeds—the nightingale 
In the close copse trills forth its tender tale ; 

The speckled trout delights in its native stream, 
And lays its glowing side to the sun's warm beam, 
The bees—their hives; the fowl their perches know— 
The kine come homeward with a loving low ; 

Beside that robdted trunk, the violets blue 

Deep in the yellow moss best ever grew ; 

And ne’er else pipes the blackbird half so well 

As when those filberts with his flutings swell ; 

For all things have their homes, and bird and flower 
Teach man of his, and charm in bloom and bower,” 


Although many passages in the poem are too 
elaborated, yet our readers, we think, will agree 
with us that there is much of pleasing descriptive 
power in the following address to the robin :— 


** Red-breasted robin ! home’s own gentle bird! 
Thy sweet voice ever by the homestead heard : 
Whether to garden-plot thou wing’st thy way, 
To seize the upturned worm—thy choicest prey: 
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Whether on orchard bough thou trillest a song, 

The apple-blossoms blushing wreaths among : 

Or whether, snipping with thy tiny bill, 

Thou wait’st the crumbs upon the window-sill : 

Come with thy russet coat and crimson vest, 

Thou ever-welcome, ever-grateful guest ! 

Come with thy smooth plumes, with thy bright brown 
eye, 

Thy pleasing coquetry—thy movements sly : 

Come with thy glancing looks, thy sidelong gait, 

Thy ways inquisitive—thy pretty state: 

Come with thy arch intelligence of eye, 

And grant a tune of thy sweet minstrelsy. 

Lend me thy song—thy blythe and homely strain, 

True to the heart and sweet to hear again : 

Teach me the soul-blest secrets of each note, 

And let me sing as through thy tuneful throat— 

Be now my Muse, and bard-like tune my breast— 

Thou bird of home—home’s ever-welcome guest !” 


Poets, although often very bad husbands, have 
from time immemorial delighted to draw pictures 
of the homes which they would wish to possess. 
Here is Mr. Barmby’s sketch—a pleasant one—is 
it not, reader P 


“Give me a home with garden lawn around— 

The sweet grass mingled with the flower-decked 
ound, 
Let it slope gently to the soft-breathed south, 
And quaff its warm draughts with a thirsty mouth ; 
Let a green valley fair before it spread, 
And through its meads a bright blue stream be led; 
Let high hills rise beyond, and a calm sky 
Bend o’er and hide the neighbouring town from eye, 
And be it roofed with thatch, or slate or tile— 
It matters not—so it has rustic style ; 
Let a small wood behind it lift its leaves, 
At a healthy distance—yet above its eaves ; 
And let a winding path amid the trees 
Lead to quaint seats and bowers of shady ease,— 
Where brother bards might list the cushat’s coo, 
And tone their thoughts to amorous accents low, 
Or wander through the undergrowth of nut, 
And hark the nightingale at evening shut ; 
And then within let woman fair be found— 
Queen of the Hearth — with household honours 
crowned ! 

The Lady of the Board—supremely sweet— 
Whose daily duties sandal angels’ feet ! 
Companion—counsellor ! a shield from strife ! 
Home’s queen! Man’s help—a loving faithful wife! 
And let glad children play her steps beside— 
Girls, gentle, graceful—boys, with noble pride : 
Tender yet brave—gleesome yet thoughtful too: 
Branches whose trunk shall joy in buds that blow; 
And then, what else can heart desire in home— 
What other light should aid dispelling gloom ? 
Save some sweet instrument, whose tunings choice 
Should sweetly mingle with the minstrel’s voice— 
A few fair sketches of earth, sea, and sky : 
Pencillings of distant friends to bring them nigh— 
A little library of spirits rare: 
Earth’s great historians and sweet singers fair— 
Kind saints—old sages—souls who cannot dic, 
But in their thoughts live on immortally : 
Home’s friends !—its purifying element— 
Who teach us wisdom—industry—content ; 
With such a Home, oh who would envy wealth! 
With such a Home, and competence, and health! 
Oh, give me such: no marbled dome should rise 
A truer temple grateful to the skies! 

* Let not the Muse howe’er to Fancy roam— 
Tis not the tenement that makes the home, 





Tis not the mansion that bestoweth rest, 

*Tis not the palace that is ever blest ; 

The humblest hut upon the heathy hill, 

With sweet contentment may the bosom fill : 

The white-washed cottage more pure pleasure give, 

Than stuccoed mansions, where the magnates live ; 

The prince’s palace and the baron’s hall, 

The carven ceiling and the painted wall, 

May shelter homeless hearts and tearful eyes, 

May feed with fire the lightning of the skies, 

May bear the sword suspended from the roof, 

Have warning words upon the tapestried woof; 

May shake, may fall—before the blasts of fate, 

The inward destinies or the storms of state, 

When the poor cot beside the grassy lea 

Is still the home of health and industry : 

And happy groups beneath its woodbine bower, 

In kind talk spend the summer evening hour. 
“Then envy not, ye poor! the palaced great— 

The glare of glory or the pomp of state ; 

Their marbled steps—their widely panelled doors : 

Their velvet seats—their flower-mossed silken floors: 

Lead oft to woe and ope to fears that fret, 

Cushion disease and are with sad dew wet; 

Their snowy curtains, fairest from the loom, 

Cannot conceal the flitting clouds of doom, 

Nor eider down from the bird’s white bosom prest, 

Hush the fast throbs of the vain neart to rest ; 

Poor is their pomp—and who for yellow wealth 

Would wear grief’s white, or lose the rose of health?” 


We could have wished that in this and some 
other passages reference had been made to the 
power of religion to make home happy. Poets 
may draw beautiful sketches of family bliss ; but 
where the love of God is awanting, the picture is 
incomplete. However, we have no wish to find 
fault, and therefore close our notice of this inter- 
esting production with the following quotation, 
describing the wanderer’s return to the home of 
his infancy. Mr. Barmby has really well mastered 
the difficulty of putting a hackneyed subject in a 
new light. 


“ From travels far the Wanderer returns 
To his dear-loved birth-place and ancestral urns: 
Long has he roamed the noisy world’s thronged waste, 
The bitter solitude of crowds to taste : 
Long has he found with every varied view, 
The sad satiety of nothing new : 
And long with all acquaintanceship could lend 
Felt the deep want of one true heart-felt friend ; 
And now he turns his steps to seek again 
The household gods upon his native plain: 
To gain society which crowds eschew, 
From the choice circle, from the favoured few— 
To love one spot—by tenderer love inspired, 
Than rises from a thousand scenes admired— 
To fold one friend far closer to his heart, 
Than all acquaintanceship at mint or mart ; 
And now he nears his journey’s end—and now 
Wipes with bronzed hand the heat-drops from his brow, 
And from the hill—the village sees beneath, 
Its chimneys circled with the smoke’s blue wreath; 
The road-side trees amid the hedge he knows, 
Though gnarled their trunks and wider spread their 
boughs : 
That oak its acorns and that pine its cones, 
Gave to his boyhood, as his memory owns ; 
They seem old friends: and from that rookery there 
Sounds like remembrances crone on the air ; 
Onward he goes, with the familiar road— 
Renewing friendships with each step he strode : 
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Till lo! a white spire rose amid the trees 

And filled his soul with sacred images : 

While all around the moss-roofed dwellings stood, 
With flowery arbours or with porch of wood— 

The little gardens decked with many a row 

Of plants for table and of flowers for show— 

The ridged potatoes with their lilac bloom— 

The yellow jessamine with its faint perfume— 

The white-globed turnip peeping from the ground— 
The earthed-up celery with its heart all sound— 
The monthly rose, as red as maiden’s cheek, 

The gentian blue and stock with blood-dyed streak, 
The sweet-spiked lavender and the gardener’s dower, 
Of flowers the best—the big white cauliflower ! 

All these he saw, yet quickly passed them by : 

One garden wicket seized his eager eye: 

Soon at the gate he stood, nor long did stand, 
Although the latchet trembled in his hand: 

A moment more: and with eyes dewy dim, 

He folded felt—the arms that cradled him, 

Heard old sweet names, a thousand questions kind : 
Speech within speech involved from mind and mind: 
Gave hurried answers in a jumbled store— 

Pressed some young hands he never pressed before— 
Saw vacant seats: an old familiar chair 

Resting unfilled when once sat kindness there : 
Heard some were married: grieved for others dead ; 
And told the tidings of his travels sped : 

Pressed once again the white couch of his youth, 
Awoke and found his wakeful dreams were truth : 
Met children men: and sought old scenes to find 
The homely pleasures he once left behind : 

Now, well resolved, whenever death might come, 

To gild its shadows with the beams of Home.” 





A CHAPTER ON SPIRITS, 


A worp that bears so many different significations 
as the term “spirit,” will be accepted by every 
reader in that peculiar sense in which, by acciden- 
tal circumstances or by natural disposition, it has 
most frequently presented itself to his mind. Let 
us, therefore, say a few words with reference to 
one idea that the word frequently suggests to 
superstitious persons. 

Once we were earnest and anxious believers in 
every tale of ghosts and goblins. Every night had 
its alarms, every lonely spot its vague mysterious 
terrors. We could fancy sharp faces peering round 
the bedposts, and white figures beckoning to us from 
the corners of the room. It never occurred to our 
childish minds that it was a somewhat unworthy 
employment for the spirits of the dead to flit from 
place to place, andto walk the earth in robes of white, 
for the mere purpose of frightening nervous igno- 
rant men or weak and timid children. We listened 
with awe and held our breath while the old nurse 
told us of spectral figures waving to and fro in the 
moonlight rays; of misers coming from their 
graves to watch the treasures they had loved too 
well; and. of restless thieves and unfaithful ser- 
vants returning to lament over the goods they had 
purloined when in the world. We could even hear 
of coffins walking up-stairs and gravestones start- 
ing into life, without for a moment: disputing in 
our minds the possibility of the things narrated. 
This was natural enough while we were yet chil- 
dren. We received as truthful whatever we were 
told by those to whom we were accustomed to look 











for education, instruction, and example. Oh, that | 


the foolish iping women who pour forth such 
trash into the ears of listening infants would con- 
sider how serious and fearful a matter the tale 
spoken in jest, or with a view to quiet the trouble- 
some child, may become. Young children naturally 
give credit to every assertion. If they hear of 
ghosts, what is there more wonderful in a ghost 
than in a thousand other things which they see 
daily and cannot understand ? If they are told of 
dreadful goblins that shall come and steal them, 
why should they not believe this as well as other 
things which they suppose are plain and intelligible 
to their seniors, though incomprehensible to them- 
selves? Impressions formed upon the youthful 
mind are not easily removed in after years. How 
sad and mischievous an error, then, to instil ideas of 
a nature so distressing and so difficult to be eradi- 
cated ! 

But there are some persons who, though arrived 
at years of maturity, do still believe that ghosts 
wander to and fro upon the earth, and that the 
spirits of the dead return to the world and show 
themselves, either for their own amusement or for 
the especial benefit of others, to their surviving 
fellow-creatures. This belief has prevailed more or 
less in all ages ; but it is worthy of remark that in 
the times of greatest ignorance it has been most 
general. Ghosts are truly said to make their ap- 
pearance in the dark: they flee before the light ; 
knowledge, education, reason, drive them away. 
Our ghost-seers are almost always the foolish and 
unenlightened, and the times in which ghosts 
abound and ra are the periods of greatest 
ignorance and darkness. 

Where there is a predisposition to believe a 
marvel, as in the weak and credulous and wonder- 
loving mind, it is astonishing how easily a simple 
natural event may be invested with a marvelloug 
and supernatural appearance. A short time ago,. 
as I was returning late in the evening from a 
lonely house at which I had been paying a visit,. 
having occasion to pass along a road overhung with: 
dark thick trees on each side, I discerned, as I 
approached the avenue, an ancient dame, clad in 
one of those picturesque scarlet cloaks which are 
now so seldom rag, tw or watching with 
uncertain steps by the road-side. As soon as she 
perceived me, she advanced, and in respectful but 
earnest tones begged that I would slacken my pace 
a little in order that she might walk with me 
through the gloomy avenue. On interrogating her, 
she informed me that a “ spirit” was said to Bean 
that road by night, and that, though it had seldom 
been seen, it was accustomed to make its presence 
known by the rattling of a chain. Joe Hobson, 
the farrier’s boy, had once caught a glimpse of it, 
dressed in white, with long horns upon its head, 
passing nimbly through the thick trees on both 
sides, without being impeded, it would seem, either 
by the solid trunks or by the thick underwood and 
twining brambles. She dared not go alone, she 
told me; indeed, none but a parson could be con- 
sidered safe from the intrusions of the chained but 
still nimble ghost ; but if I would allow her to ac- 
company me, she would walk as fast as her limbs 
could carry her, I might be sure. 

As we went along I tried to reason with her, and 
to show her the absurdity of her fears, but evidently 
with little effect; for she declared with singular 
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perversity that if she were told enough to disbe- | dren you may have to do with are never enter- 


lieve, she should expect the ghost to show itself 
immediately, to punish her incredulity. As we 
advanced, the grove became narrower and darker, 
and the old woman grasped me more tightly by 
the arm; when, strange to say, the rattling of a 
chain, at a short distance from me, distinctly reach- 
ed my ears. My companion heard it also. ‘“ There 
it is!” said she; “I hear it now! Oh! let us go 
back ; come, come!” ‘ Nonsense,” I replied, lead- 
ing her on ; “ ’tis nothing to be afraid of.” “ It’s the 
——, you know what,” she eried, not daring to 
utter the name of the thing she dreaded. “Don’t 
leave me; oh! do come back.” With some diffi- 
culty, I persuaded her to remain standing on a 
spot where the moonlight penetrated through the 
trees, while I advanced in pursuit of the invisible 
ghost: a few steps brought me near to a dark 
object, which moved as I approached, dragging a 
chain along the ground close to my feet; and soon 
I was able to arrest the “ spirit,” and to lead it, in 
the shape of a donkey which had slipped its tether, 
to the trembling old woman. 

Having thus allayed her fears, I asked her as we 
proceeded on our journey and emerged upon the 
high road, how she could suppose that spirits would 
walk about in chains through the dark woods— 
what object they could have in such midnight 
rambles. 

She answered, with a groan, “ No good, you may 
be sure.” 

“Did you ever hear of their doing harm to any 
one P” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ Jemmy Brown was fright- 
ened almost out of his wits by the ghost in this 
avenue.” 

“By the ghost, or by the donkey? In my 
opinion, Jemmy Brown had only himself to thank 
for the fright he got; if he had had more wits to 
lose, there would have been less ghost to rob him 
of them. But seriously, it is not only very foolish 
but very wicked to entertain and to propagate such 
fears. Setting aside the absurdity of supposing 
that spirits would show themselves here and there, 
and rattle chains or rustle about in shrouds for no 
possible object, it shows a great want of faith in 
the protecting care of God, to be afraid where no 
fear is, and to imagine dangers where none exist. 
You would have had a far more pleasant walk this 
evening, if your mind had been occupied with the 
evidences and tokens of God’s goodness which sur- 
round us everywhere and always. There are in- 
deed dangers by night as well as by day; but if 
you look habitually to him for protection, you will 
soon learn to trust in his providence, and to banish 
all vain, unworthy fears from your mind.” 

“You speak truly, sir,” said the old woman, 
“ but I ean’t help feeling as I do. I hear so many 
stories that I don’t know what to think about them ; 
and even if I could be persuaded that there is no 
truth in them, yet they come back to me when I 
chance to be alone in the dark, and frighten me in 
spite of myself.” 

* This is the fault of education,” said I. “ Habit 
is second nature; but you must reason against it, 
and try to overcome it. As you have suffered so 
much inconvenience and alarm from the false and 
foolish stories of others, be sure you never spread 
abroad such tales yourself; take care that any chil- 





tained with marvellous narratives to make their 
hearts throb and their blood run cold. Children 
have a natural craving for such food. Whatever 
stimulates the curiosity and excites the mind they 
will eagerly receive, and the mischief that is done 
in a few idle moments may not be remedied in 
after years. Let your neighbours know that you 
have at last both seen and handled the ghost of 
Southwood avenue; and tell them that all other 
hobgoblins, if pursued and examined, would doubt- 
less prove as innocent and natural as poor Jenny, 
the brickmaker’s donkey.” 

The love of the wonderful prevails so generally 
over the love of truth, that I was not surprised to 
hear afterwards that many of the neighbours to 
whom the old woman told her story believed the 
former part of it, namely, that she had heard the 
rattling of a chain and seen a dark object cross her 
path; but they scorned to accept the result of our 
examination of the ghost: so that with many our 
adventure was regarded as confirming the exist- 
ence of the “ spirit” that had so long rattled its 
chains by night under the dark shade of the trees. 

So much for a ghost story; with one other I 
will conclude my remarks. A gentleman being on 


a visit at a large rambling house in the country, | 


was shown at night to an old-fashioned bed-room, | 
the walls of which were formed of oak panels, | 
upon which were suspended the portraits of several | 
ancestors of the family to whom the house be- | 
longed. These looked at him, as he imagined, | 
grimly and suspiciously. He had never been in | 
such a room before, and he could not help thinking | 
(so strongly had the prejudices of his childhood 
affected his otherwise sensible mind) that it was | 
just the place in which ghosts would delight to | 
show themselves. He sat down at the table near 

the foot. of his bed, feeling rather nervous, and | 
began to read a book by way of composing his | 
mind before he lay down to rest. As he sat poring | 
over the pages of his book, thinking but little of | 
what he read—the very silence that reigned around 
being distressing to him—suddenly he felt a blow 
upon his back as from a soft but heavy hand! He 
started in dismay, sprang upon his feet, and looked 
around him. All was still and silent; nothing 
could be discovered that might in any way account 
for the sensation he had felt. He searched in 
every direction—under the bed, behind the cur- 
tains, in the cupboards, hardly knowing what he 
looked for—but in vain. Could it have been a 
freak of his imagination? Impossible: the blow 
was too decided, just between his shoulders ; a soit 
hand seemed to have been laid upon him for a 
moment and then withdrawn. Was there any- 
thing that could have fallen upon him? No; for 
then it must have been found upon the floor, and 
there was nothing near him. After considerable 
time spent in examining and wondering, he almost 
persuaded himself that he must have been deceived, 
and tried to laugh at the idea of any ghost salut- 
ing him before the light o: a candle in so ec- 
centric a manner, though why it should not do 
so as much by candle-light as in the dark he did 
not consider. He prepared at length to go to bed, | 
though still feeling very uncomfortable. The eyes 

of the various portraits on the wall seemed to be | 
staring at him. Here a thin, dark face, with a | 
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pointed, bearded chin, and a white frill beneath it, | Had he not been prepared, in the first instance, by 


fixed its solemn gaze upon him; there the large 
expressive eyes of a young damsel, whose hair rose 
high above her head, in ene massive fold like a 
school-girl’s white starched cap, looked steadily at 
him; there again a young smooth-faced squire, in 
his yellow coat with lace trimmings, seemed to be 
scanning his modern apparel with a curious gaze. 
He could not divest himself of the idea that the 
pictures were in league against him; and it was 
with an unsteady hand that he put out his candle, 
and with a sudden leap that he sprang into bed, 
and rolled himself up in the wide, cold bed-clothes. 

For a long time he could not sleep: the moon- 
light peered into his bed-room through the window ; 
and though the portraits were no longer visible, 
yet he could fancy their outlines as he had before 
seen them, and his imagination exaggerated the 
unpleasant expression with which it had already 
invested them. 

At length his eyes closed, and he fell into a 
dreamy, dozing sleep. He was presently disturbed 
by a rustling noise inthe corner of his room; for 
afew moments he lay still and held his breath; 
again the rustling sound was heard, and unable 
any longer to bear the anxiety that oppressed bim, 
he rose hastily, and seizing a box of matches which 
he had placed near him over-night, prepared to 
light his candle. The light flashed twice, then 
ignited; and as it burned up, casting a dubious 
light over the room, a tall, white figure seemed to 
stand beside him, stretching out its arm in a me- 
nacing attitude within a few inches of his face. 
With a cry of terror he fell backwards, and lay 
for some time almost insensible upon the floor. 
Happily the candle had already become ignited, 
and when he again opened his eyes the figure was 
gone. Just opposite to him stood a tall looking- 
glass upon a low stand, ard as he raised himself 
upon his feet his own form was reflected in it, clad 
in his white night-dress, in which he immediately 
recognised the object that had caused him so much 
alarm. A little encouraged by this discovery, he 
renewed his examination of the room, and pre- 
sently perceived a large black cat sitting upon the 


canopy of his bed, and preparing to leap down upon | 


the floor, making 2 stepping-stone of his shoulder, 
as it had before done of his back, when he sat read- 
ing at the table. 

Thus the soft hand that had been laid upon him 
was resolved into the light step of a favourite and 


privileged cat, and the tall gristly ghost, with its | 


outstretched, threatening arm, into the reflection 
of his own shivering figure, as it held the lighted 
match unsteadily to the candle-wick. 

The portraits upon the walls appeared now to 
enjoy the joke. The gentleman with the sharp 
chin and pointed beard seemed to be stiffening his 
lips, as if he would have laughed if it had been 
consistent with his antique dignity to do so; the 
lady with the tower of powdered hair was evidently 
smiling ; and the young squire regarded him with 
a mixture of amusement, contempt, and wonder. 
Crest-fallen, but much relieved, the ghost-seer 
ejected the cat from his chamber, and having put 


out the candle likewise, slept soundly without fur- | 


ther disturbance. 
In the morning he naturally reflected that the 
whole cause of the night’s alarm was in himself. 


his nervousness and credulity, for something su- 
' pernatural, he would not have been troubled at all. 
A cat was a much more likely thing to rustle 
about his room than a disembodied spirit. The 
portraits could have had no such sinister expres- 
sions as he attributed to them, but for the excited 
state of his imagination. Even a slap on the back 
in that lonely room was more likely to proceed 
from some natural cause, which he could not detect, 
than from the freak of a wanton or pugnacious 
ghost. Effects, we know, do not happen without 


causes ; but why should we be so ready to attribute 
trifling and ridiculous accidents to miraculous and 
supernatural agencies? A little investigation will 
put to flight most of those intrusive spirits which 
exercise so painful an influence over the minds of 
the credulous, just as the light of a candle dissolves 
the darkness in which they lie concealed. 





THE RESTLESSNESS OF WORLDLY MINDS. 


WHATEVER men may pretend or imagine, “the wicked 
are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast forth mire and dirt.” ‘ There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” Poets and novelists 
| have beautifully described contentment, and have 
often charmed their heroes into a momentary oblivion 
of their sorrows: but this has made way for subsequent 
dissatisfaction with every situation and employment in 
real life. And all men of information know very well 
that many of those very writers have rankled with 
envy and discontent, because the public has not re- 
warded their ingenuity with liberality proportioned to 
their self-estimation! The citizen fancies that con- 
tentment dwells in rural obscurity; the rustie eon- 
cludes that it may be found in the splendours and: 
pleasures of the metropolis. Courtiers pretend te 
think that this pleasing companion is inseparable from 
retirement ; the poor erroneously imagine that it ma 
be found in palaces. Britons amuse themselves wit 
descriptions of Arcadian groves ; the Arcadians proba- 
bly conclude that none are so happy as the inhabitants 
of this favoured isle. But pride, ambition, an uneasy 
conscience, resentment, disproportionate or disap- 
pointed expectation, the insipidity of enjoyment when 
novelty ceases, the common troubles of life, and the 
dread of death, render men dissatisfied and uneasy in 
every place and station, from the throne to the cottage. 
They who have it in their power are continually shift- 
ing from one place and pursuit to another; and such 
as are excluded from this privilege, envy, grudge, and 
| murmur. The world resembles people in a fever, who 
| relish nothing, are always restless, and try by inces- 
| sant change of place or posture to escape from their 

un situations; but all their efforts are in vain, 
| Does not this single consideration prove that godliness 
' is the health of the soul, and that without it there can 

be no abiding contentment ?>—Scott. 

A Tuoveut ror THE THOUGHTLEsS.— What, if it be 

' lawful to indulge such a thouglit, would be the funeral 
obsequies of a lost soul? Where shall we find the tears fit 
to be wept at such a spectacle? Or could we realise the 
calamity in all its extent, what tokens of commiseration 
or concern would be deemed equal to the occasion ? Would 
it suffice for the sun to veil his light, and the moon her 
brightness; to cover the ocean with mourning, or the 
heaven with sackcloth? Were the whole frame of nature 
to become animated and vocal, would it be possible for her 
| to utter a groan too deep, or a shriek too piercing, to ex- 

press the magnitude and extent of such a catastrophe ?— 
| Robert Hall. 
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turns—to the slippery ascent of political eminence. Lord 

North, a man of firmness sufficient to defend bad measures, 

and not too obstinate in urging his own views ; of a talent 

for speaking which gave a decent pretext to a willing ma- 

jority, and, moreover, an hereditary foe to the great whig 
Lord 


Proverss.—Mysterious morsels of traditional truth 
which are handed down from each generation to its suc- 
cessor, like faéry money—gold in the giver’s, dust in the 
receiver's hand. 


Tur Power or Kriypyess.—Of all the sweeteners of 
human toil, of all the motive powers that give alacrity to 
the hand or foot, readiness to the will, intelligence to 
mind and purpose, the quickest and the most enduring in 
result is the kind “word spoken in season.” “ How good 
is it!” exclaims the wisest of the sons of men. The most 
boorish obstinacy melts at last under its repeated influence, 
though rough and hard at once as the unsmelted ore. 
Horse power is convenient of appliance, wind and water 
power are cheap, the power of steam is great, the sordid 
power of money greater still; but of all the powers that 
be, to rid the tiny weed, or fell the stubborn oak, the 
greatest power is that which can gear on mind to matter— 
the worp and Loox of KINDNESS. 





Tur Enetisn Crurmats.—Including with it that of 
Scotland and Ireland, the English climate stands alone in 
the world. Its sudden smiles and sudden tears are some- 
thing truly hysterical. Like some sorrowful maiden who 
weeps she knows not why—then stops and smiles a bit—a 
fickle smile—then falls to weeping again; there is no 
knowing when or where or how to be up to all her moods. 
She is the very April among nations. The barometer, a 
tolerably steady-going guide elsewhere, she turns into a 
perfect laughing-stock. Fourteen times out of fifteen, it 
is said, she mystifies and confounds him. He is like an 
old peinter—always making a dead set at a dead scent, 
or—at nothing; a disap-pointer, indicating that which was 
and is no longer. Still it has its object. It is not sent 
“ promiscuous-like,” to worry and perplex us for no intent. 
Under hotter skies, where the flesh of beasts is not so 
much a food as an unhealthy stimulant to the blood, and 
where the cool vegetable and farinaceous diet are all that 
man’s strength or warmth or appetite requires, “ cats and 
dogs” indeed do sometimes come rattling down for days 
together ; but they come in a pack, full ay : or in equally 
expressive Indian phrase, it pours “monkeys with their 
mouths open,” when it pours at all. But the gentle 
English sky alone “rains turnips;” and English legs o’- 
mutton psf English “ roast-beef” were assuredly concealed 
behind the veil of centuries, when the first daring mariner, 
as old Herodotus tells us, was scared back by the “ fog 
and falling feathers” from the sacred coast of Albion. 
Far away in the thirsty regions of the south, as sun rolled 
after sun, in dry and Ae a sameness, through the sky, 
unscreened by the mercy of a single cloud, I have gasped 
and pined for an English wetting—for one day in the most 
dripping covert—for the murkiest downpour—for the 
darkest clouds that ever gathered in gloomy council over 
a November day—till the very memory of it seemed like a 
dream, too delightful to have been ever true.—Talpa. 


Lorp Norts.—In the “Memorials of Charles James 
Fox,” we have the following accurate sketch of Lord 
North, the famous statesman :—“ Frederick Lord North, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Guildford, represented the old 
tory politics of that family. He had boasted in the House 
of Commons that he had voted against all popular, and for 
all unpopular measures. With an ungainly appearance, 
and awkward manners, he had a vigorous understanding, 
and though not fond of application, soon became superior 
to all but Mr. Grenville in the knowledge of finance. He 
came into office as a junior lord of the treasury, and when 
he was offered the post of chancellor of the exchequer, de- 
clined it at first, for fear of encountering Mr. Grenville’s 
mature and merciless criticism. ere was, however, at 
this time, an utter dearth of persons to defend, in the lead- 
ing offices, the policy of the court. The Rockinghams and 
the Grenvilles were odious to the king. Mr. Conway was 
too scrupulous, and voted against the measures of the 
ministry to which he belonged. Sir Gilbert Elliot was 

roscribed by the public as a Scotchman, and seems to 
bate preferred the convenient party called the king’s friends 
—who, as he truly said, were courted by every ministry by 





party, was an invaluable accession to the court. 

orth had many qualities which endeared him to his fol- 
lowers. Hi» good humour was inexhaustible. When re- 
proached with indolence and love of flattery, he answered 
that he spent a great part of his time in that house, which 
was not indolence, and that much of what he heard there 
could not be called flattery. The language of those days 
was far less courteous than that to which we are now ac- 
customed. In the vocabulary of opposition he was a pro- 
fligate, and a wicked minister, who deserved to have his 
head brought to the block. Lord North generally disre- 
garded these invectives. But when he saw an occasion of 
retort, his wit turned the laugh of the House against his 
opponents, Thus, when Alderman Sawbridge presented a 
petition from Billingsgate, and accompanied it with much 
vituperation of the minister, Lord North began his reply, 
*I will not deny that the worthy alderman speaks the 
sentiments, nay the very ——- of his constituents,’ etc. 
He was often asleep in the house, but when an opponent 
exclaimed, ‘The noble lord is even now slumbering over 
the ruin of his country; asleep at a time——’‘I wish 
I was,’ muttered Lord North, opening his eyes on his dis- 
comfited  Somrpay In private life he was a most affec- 
tionate husband and father, beloved. by all who surrounded 
him. Yet he could not suppress his habitual inclination 
for a joke, even when the occasion seemed least propitious. 
His son George coming to him one day for money to pay 
his debts, drew a picture of the straits to which he had 
been reduced, and finished by saying he had been obliged 
to sell his favourite mare. ‘Quite wrong, George,’ rejoined 
Lord North, ‘Equam memento rebus in arduis, servare.’ 
It is to be hoped that after this merciless pun he advanced 
the money.” 


Letpzig Boox Farr.—This celebrated annual event, 
known as the “Ostermesse,” has again very recently filled 
Leipzig with a number of strangers from every = of the 
world. The Turk, the Armenian, the Polish Jew, in his 
long garb, and a beard apparently not curtailed by a pair 
of scissors, the inhabitants of India and Peru, meet here 
in their national costume, and carry on their business in a 
sort of universal language. Every hotel is occupied, and 
most private houses have received a few guests. People 
who do not usually let apartments, try to spare a room or 
two at this time of the year, to let it to strangers during 
the fair, for they are sure to be well paid for it. The prin- 
cipal trade carried on in this place is that of booksellers, 
and once a year they meet here from all parts of Germany, 
to settle their accounts together. They usually spend a fort- 
night in getting over their business, and every morning 
they meet in the oho belonging to their trade, where 
they are sitting on small tables, their account-book before 
them, and around their neck a leather bag full of checks 
and bank-notes. The booksellers residing at Leipzig— 
and their number is not small—make it a point to invite 
their friends from abroad, and thus dinner-parties and 
suppers take place every day. Often, too, they meet at 
some hotel, or some cellar—a subterranean restaurant— 
which is the fashion here as well as in other German towns 
of Hanseatic date, where they spend the evening. The 
famous cellar, called “ Auerbach’s Keller,” well known to 
every reader of Goethe’s “ Faust,” is still in existence, and 
several times lighted up thronghout during the fair. The 
old room from which Faust escaped, riding on a wine-tub, 
is the same as of old, and bears quite the appearance of the 
representations we have seen. But it being too cold init to 
allow the sitting down of guests at this time of the year, 
they retired to an adjacent room, where three girls sat with 
their harps, and destroyed all illusion of the past. The pre- 
sent landlord of this cellar pays an annual rental of about 
2007. for it; and the owner of the house to which these 
subterranean passages belong derives an income of 18,000 
thalers from it. 





























